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river of that name. It is about 17 miles by 15 in
extent, and, although hitherto supposed to be a closed
basin, there is little doubt that during the floods it over-
flows to the Arghasan, a tributary of the Arghand-ab.
Its water is brackish and very shallow, nowhere exceed-
ing 5 or 6 feet in depth.

The crest of the water-parting between the Helmand
and Kabul basins is marked by the Sher-i-Dahan ("Lion's
Mouth ") Pass, crossed by the road going south to Ghazni.
Rising at a height of about 8400 feet above the sea, the
Kabul flows mainly east by Kabul and Jelalabad, to the
Indus at Attock. During its rapid course of about 250
miles it receives from the Hindu-Kush the Swat, Kunar.
(Chitral), Alingar, Tagao, Panjshir, and Ghorband; from
the Safed-koh the Logar, Surkh-ab, Bara, and Tira. Of
the northern affluents the most important is the
Kunar, which flows from the Baroghil Pass through
the Chitral valley for nearly 300 miles down to
the main stream, a few miles below Jelalabad. The
Yarkhun or Mastuj, as its upper course is called, is
often represented as rising in a Lake Karambar Sar,
figuring on the maps as also the source of the Karambar
or Ashkaman Eiver of Gilgit. But it was always
doubted whether any basin in this region could have a
double outflow, and M. Dauvergne, who returned to India
by the Baroghil Pass in 1889, found that there are two
distinct lakes separated by a low rocky divide, the
Gazkul, source of the Yarkhun (Kunar), and, a few
hundred yards farther east, the Karambar Sar, properly
Ishky-kul, source of the Karambar or Gilgit river.

South of the Kabul river are the important Gomul
and Kuram basins, the former of which covers an area
of perhaps 13,000 square miles between'the western and
eastern Sulinmn ranges, along which the great trade route
from Central Asia to India passed for centuries. The